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HOUSEWIVES PLUS — Britain has granted self-government to the Gold 
Coast, and the intelligent people of that West African nation are training 
their young women fo be not only good housewives, but good citizens. 
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BY PAUL DUCHESNE, M.M. 


Maryknoll-in-Wuchow finds opportunities among refugees. 


BwHEN young Father Matthew 
R Leung was ordained in Hong 
Kong recently, not a single rela- 
tive was on hand to share the happy 
occasion. All of his relatives are 
within Red China. However, 
Maryknollers who knew him as a 
boy in the Wuchow mission were 
on hand to assist him and share 
the happy occasion. The most un- 
expected joy of all was the pres- 
ence of Bishop Frederick A. Don- 
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aghy, who just a few days earlier 
had been expelled from China. 
Under norma! conditions, Father 
Matthew would have worked under 
Bishop Donaghy in Wuchow. 

The first Solemn Mass of the 
new priest was celebrated at Chai 
Wan, where Father Matthew will 
work under Father Stephen B. 
Edmonds, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Five years ago Chai Wan was a 
bleak Hong Kong hillside. Today 
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Father Leung’s first distribution of 


11,000 people live in wooden huts 
and brick cottages. Like Father 
Matthew, they too are refugees 
from Red China’s tyranny. 
When Father Edmonds first said 
Mass in Chai Wan, only eight 
people attended. When Father 
Leung offered his first Mass, the 
Christians came down the hills in 
droves (despite rain), to fill the 
church which was being used for 
the first time after extensive re- 
modeling and enlarging. The par- 
ish has some 800 newly baptized 
Catholics. On the afternoon of the 
first Mass, exiled Bishop Adolph J. 
Paschang, a native of Martinsburg, 





Communion. Father Edmonds helps. 


Father Leung will also assist 
Father Edmonds with the work of 
the primary school, staffed by the 
Maryknoll Sisters. This school was 
opened only two years ago, and 
already has 640 pupils who study 
in eight classrooms with twenty-two 
teachers, during two daily sessions. 

The ordination of Father Leung 
and the development of the Chai 
Wan parish are proofs of God’s 
ability to draw good from evil. 
Although the missions of China 
have been closed, the Church still 
makes progress—this time among 
the refugees from the Reds. Chinese 
who might never have known 





Mo., came to Chai Wan to confirm Christ, have now come to serve 
107 Chinese. Him. ae 
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BY WALTER W. WINRICH, M.M. 


@ many historians claim that the Mayas dis- 
covered corn. It is known that centuries ago, 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, Mayas were 
mashing corn between flat stones. The crushed 
corn was then laid on a banana leaf, and toasted 
over heated stones into the tortilla. 

Then came the Spaniards, who introduced the 
iron grill. The Mayas no longer toasted tortillas 
with heated stones or the direct heat of the fire. 
Only the stone for grinding the corn and the 
banana leaf stayed. 

Next came the addition of a grinding mill to 
each little town. Instead of grinding the corn 
at home, the Maya woman preferred to send 
one of her children to the grinding mill. Only 
the banana leaf then remained. 

The United States was responsible for the last 
change. The banana leaf is now doomed. The 
wad of corn batter used to be flattened on a 
banana leaf with the thumb of one hand while 
the other hand spun the banana leaf around ina 
circle. But a banana leaf wears out and has to 
be thrown away. Now the Mayas have a new 
product, which seems never to wear out. Good- 
by, banana leaf! Maya women now use small 
squares of a plastic called Polyesthene in making 
their tortillas. 
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His job is to bring down 


the world’s biggest game. 
BY DENIS E. O°’BRIEN, MLM. 


@ THE NIGHT before baptisms us- 
ually follows a pattern. Now, out- 
side my window Patrisvo and Petro 
are chattering as they wash their 
white robes, although it is late at 
night. I feel like poking my head 
out the window and shouting that 
I get sleepy even if they do not. Then 
I remember the price they paid for 
what is going to happen tomorrow. 

Patrisyo and Petro and Berna- 
detta — theirconversion began when 
a missioner from Watsonville, Cali- 
fornia, braved the African sun to 
take a trip out to Komuge to tell 
the Basimbiti people the good news 
about all men being invited to the 
banquet in God's country. The 
name of that missioner is Father 
Arthur H. Wille. He is not quite 
thirty vears old. Yet he has the job 
of trying to sell the pearl of great 
price to people who don’t seem to 
want it at any price. 

That does not stop Father Art 
from trying. After breakfast each 
morning during the early days in 
Komuge he prepared his instruc- 
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tion for the people who wanted bap- 
ism. The lesson took about an hour. 
Then he went into the highways and 
byways looking for more prospects. 

It’s not easy for one coming from 
an America 
that is liv- 
ing in the 
twentieth 
century to 
stop to chat 
with people 
who don’t 
use the wheel. 
But Father 
enjoys meeting and getting ac- 
quainted with these simple people. 
He came here not to have a good 


(time, but to hunt for the world’s 


biggest game. 

Of course Father Art met with 
stares. He was pointed at, touched 
and rubbed to make sure his skin 
really was white and not painted 
that way. The only white skin they 
had seen before was that on tribes- 
men powdered with ashes for the 


circumcision ceremony. 


Father Wille has learned the 
gentle art of chatting with people 
who speak a difficult language. He 
learned by listening to his teacher; 
there was nothing written to guide 
him. The language has to flow be- 


{ cause it loses its significance when 


spoken slowly. He could not let 
himself be distracted by the flies 
that literally swarm about the faces 
of the people. He had to overlook 
their nakedness and mannerisms. 
Father Wille kept trying, and 
slowly some of the people began to 
listen in earnest. Some agreed to 
look into this religion, and its 
strange doctrine — that giving is 
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better than receiving. A few per- 
severed, despite persecution. 

Yes, persecution resulted. Some 
weeks ago the man from Watson- 
ville went into a village and rescued 
a three-vear- 
old girl who 
was being de- 
liberately 
starved by 
her father 
because her 
mother was 
studying the 

es ' Faith. And 
three ae ago I baptized a 
woman that Father Wille had in- 
structed. It took Berta ten years to 
reach baptism. She had been an 
old man’s third wife when she heard 
about the Faith. Let me assure vou 
that a rhino-hide whip descended 
many times on her bare back when 
her “husband” thought she wanted 
to become a Christian. Her leaving 
meant that he would have to give 
back the dowry of thirty cows. 

Bernadetta and Patrisyo and 
Petro have also endured much to 
keep the Faith. Two vears of con- 
stant study weren’t easy. For two 
years they rejected their former pa- 
gan practices. Suppose the Church 
were being founded now in your 
home town, and missioners told you 
that you must give up television. 
Would you burn your television set, 
as these people burned their talis- 
mans? 

We have baptisms in the morning. 
Father Wille will not be here to 
do the honors. He is preparing 
once more to hit the dusty trail. He 
has been assigned to start a mission 
among the Baskinaki. ae 
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FINGER OF WINTER 


A STOP AND LOOK FEATURE BY CONSTANTINE F. BURNS, M.M. 
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Not far from our Kyoto mission is what might be called the Sun Valley 
f Japan. Interest in skiing starts young if we may judge from the 
wo lassies who grace these pages. The crisp bite of winter air in 

countryside that is full of white makes their little hearts fizz 
with excitement. How different are the adults trudging through the 
tuff that clogs the road; it is anything but white. They feel the 
old in their bones; they're sure this is the severest winter ever. 











A Japanese commuter (above) clears a path for his next morning's dash 4 
to the 8:15. (Right) Snow changed a dingy slum alley into a thing of 7 
beauty; something that awes the little roughnecks of the neighborhood, ” 





















THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORW 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll ry 


it is a privilege and a joy for me to 
give a testimonial to Mother Anna 
Dengel, foundress of the Medical 
Mission Sisters, on the thirtieth 
anniversary of her society. 

“The need of sucha community,” 
wrote Mother Dengel, “even the 
blind could see. It is no secret any 
more that half the world is born, 
lives and dies without the share of 
spiritual and physical aid available 
to the other half.” 

Here in our own country, we are 
spending a great deal of energy and 
money to insure a happy old age 
for our people after having ex- 
tended the life expectancy to a 
limit never reached before. 

In the Orient, the average life 
expectancy is about thirty years. 
What a contrast! What a basis for 
discontent, for anger and for re- 
crimination! The accident of birth 
has placed us, without any merit on 
our part, in far more favorable cir- 
cumstances than others. How much 
more reason, then, to busy our- 
selves about the less-fortunate of 
our brothers. 


This disparity was a constant re- 
proach to Mother Dengel who be- 
gan her medical work in India as a 
laywoman. With true instinct and 
practical foresight, she decided to 

- join the “know how” of modern 
scientific progress to the good will 
she found in many places. 
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As she says: ‘“To save the lives of EB 
mothers and babies, to diagnose, 
prescribe, to treat, to operate, to 
nurse and generally to take care of f 
the sick in the missions, obviously 
requires professionally trained mis- | 4 
sionaries, doctors, pharmacists, |” 
nurses and others.” i | 
On September 30, 1925, this good f 
woman launched her work. She & 
was advised by Father Michael #1 
Matthis, C.S.C., in her pioneer 
labors. The proof that she had been fy 
inspired in her holy resolve lies in F 
the statistics of her society today, 
Over five hundred medical mission- 
ers now labor under Mother Den- 
gel’s direction. They are distrib- 
uted over five continents. Medical- 
mission stations now number thirty- 
three, including some complete hos- 
pitals. 

Mother Dengel told me how she 
was met by Father John J. Con- 
sidine, M.M., and Doctor Paluel 
Flagg when she first came to the 
United States with her plans; they 
advised and helped her. She de- 
scribed, likewise, her visit to Mary- 
knoll where she met the cofounder, 
Father James Anthony Walsh. 

It is a pleasure to congratulate 
Mother Dengel and her Sisters for 
splendid accomplishment. 
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|Meet the Ro Family 
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MITWENTY-EIGHT yeats ago Francis Ro was hired as a cook for 
Father William R. Booth in Masan, Korea. He was then 17 years 
old. He followed Father Booth to Sopo, where he cooked for Bishop 
Byrne, Father Peloquin and Brother William. From Sopo he went 
to Pengyang, to cook for Fathers Hunt and Steinbach. It was there 
he met and married Pak Magdalena, and made his first home. 

Francis went on to work for other Maryknollers. During the 
Japanese war he supported himself as a door-to-door salesman. When 
Father Patrick J. Duffy returned to Korea after the war, Francis 
was on hand to cook for him. He remained with Father Pat until 
the Reds came; then he and his family managed to keep ahead of the 
Communists and to reach safety in the south. 

When Maryknoll accepted a new territory in Chong Ju, Francis 
was sent for. He arrived with his family: Mama, Thomas, Mathias, 
Lucy, James, Katherine, Peter, Mark and Rose of Lima. Three other 
children had gone to heaven. Francis and Mama are proud of their 
children. With prices skyrocketing and so many tuitions to pay out, 
they have no easy time making ends meet. One doesn't become rich 
working as a mission cook. — Brother Raymond Nihil © 















@ 1 OFTEN think back to the days 
of the giants here in the Cuchuma- 
tanes Mountains of Guatemala. It 
wasn’t too long ago when Father 
Witte was the only priest in the 
parish of Soloma. Now Soloma is 
split into three parishes, staffed by 
nine priests. 

I’m one of them, having been as- 
signed two pueblos. Before I came, 
the people in San Mateo Ixtatan and 
Santa Cruz saw a priest only twice 
a year—for the patronal feasts 
of the Holy Cross and St. Matthew. 

There are over 20,000 people in 
this part of the world, and that 
means a lot of babies being born — 
about 1,400 baptisms a year. The 
people in my section have clung to 
baptism but that is about as far 
as their religion goes. The rest 
of the sacraments are unknown. 
Their ignorance of religion is la- 
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How to 


Tell a 


He was as welcome as a plague; 


every calamity was his fault. 
BY JOSEPH J. RICKERT, M.M. 


mentable but understandable. They 
have not had a resident priest for 
decades. The mystery is that they 
continue to proclainr themselves 


Catholics and stay devoted to the]; 


Mother of God and the saints. They 


don’t know who Christ is; the Mass’ 


doesn’t make sense to them. 
They readily confuse God the 
Father with the sun. According to 
them there must be many gods to 
staff this mountainous country. 
They refer to corn as “‘the holy 
maize.”’ Even their liquor gets a 
halo; they call it “the holy fire- 
water.” Despite their ignorance and 
strange pagan superstitions, they 
can be reclaimed once a priest can 
live among them and teach them. 
Some Indians in Barillas were 
talking the other day about the 
new road which is to reach all the 
way from their village to the virgin 
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territory of Ixcan. I doubt that; 
but a good road would be a boon. 
Father John Flinn suggested in 
one of his retreat talks that we 
ue the hours in the saddle for 
mental prayer. ; 


burn lots of candles and copal. 
The Maya calendar has a twenty- 
day month; on the twentieth day, 
there is sure to be a big crowd in 
church. Plenty of candles are left 
_ over to brighten 

things up for the 


At that rate, ’'d > ; 
f : ON JUDGMENT DAY =~ Catholic Indians, 


be about sixty 


hours a month Yow will not be ashamed of who come later 


ahead on the money you designated to charity to study the 
piritual life. For jg your will. Our legal title for Prayers as well as 


cample, the trip wills: Catholic Foreign Mission 


the doctrine and 


The medicine 


out to Barillas © Society of America, Inc. say the rosary. 


takes about 
twelve hours by - 
horse; the trail winds up and down 
and around the hills. If they run 
want ads for helicopters in this mag- 
azine please keep me in mind. The 
trip to Barillas could be made in 
about five minutes in one of them. 
This is a country of many differ- 
ent languages. San Mateo and Baril- 
las have distinct dialects. I reckon 
it all goes back to the time when 
some Mayas decided to wander up 
into these hills. In the process, 


‘they added a Tennessee twang to 


the mother tongue. 

But the big obstacle to mission 
work is the mixture of Catholic and 
pagan practices. Visitors to Chichi- 
castenango are confused at the 
sight of Indians swinging incense 
| pots on the steps of the church. 
‘Inside, Indians line up rows of 
candles and sprinkle them with 
flower petals and firewater — all 
the while carrying on a constant 
line of jabber. Those are examples 
of what are known in polite circles 
as costumbres. 

The pagan rites follow the Maya 
calendar. Every fifth day calls for 
a goodly turnout of Indians to 
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“——* men who super- 
vise én pagan rites, now have their 
backs to the wall. They have seen 
what has happened in other places 
where the Padres took over. In 
Soloma and Santa Eulalia and in 
neighboring San Miguel, the num- 
ber of Catholics has increased tre- 
mendously, decreasing the number 
of customers who patronize the 
priests of pagan cults. Word of this 
preceded me — and I was about as 
welcome on arrival as a plague. 
Anything that happened of a sad 
nature was naturally the result of 
my presence in town. A couple of 
young men got sick and died; a 
frost hit the corn crop; there was a 
threat of drought. All sorts of catas- 
trophes came upon San Mateo, 
and the looks its. citizens gave me 
got blacker. 

Gradually the prejudices are dy- 
ing. The clinic has been a big factor; 
tooth pulling has made friends. A 
visitor could easily pick out the 
Catholics — they’re the ones with 
the toothless grins. Amateur dental 
work, the distribution of food pack- 
ages and free milk — they all add 
up to good will for Christ. BB 
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kt Kowak Father John M. Schiff finds Luo youngsters eager for learning. 


ure is always on the move in 
§ Maryknoll-in-Musoma, our mission 
in Tanganyika, Africa. The area 
is inhabited by twelve different 
tribes, and great distances must 
be covered. Maryknoll took over 
this prefecture in 1950, and con- 
siderable progress has been made. 
A hospital and several clinics have 
@ been established, schools opened, 
@ and a community of African Sisters 
4 begun. Monsignor J. Gerard Gron- 
% din, of Westbrook, Maine, is in 
4 charge of 43 Maryknollers, one Afri- 
tan priest and 23 African Sisters. g 


MUSOMA 
PORTFOLIO 


A STOP AND LOOK FEATURE 


BY J. PAUL BORDENET, M.M. 
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Father Frank Murray 
visiting Kewak out. 
stations hears the 
latest bush scores 
frem some friends, 


It’s a long way te 
Keomuge from Dallas, 
Texas, but Father 
Denis O’Brien is 
at heme in either. 


These nevices ef 
a new African com- 
munity hear Father 
Jehn Graser praise 
their vestment art. 




































































ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION: 











Recently a group of veteran Maryknoll Missioners 
gathered in Lima, Peru, to discuss common problems. 
Papers were read on various subjects, and were fol- 
lowed by general discussion. The full proceedings made 
up a book of over 300 pages; copies may be pur- 
chased from the Maryknoll Bookshelf. Below are some 
excerpts from the discussions. 








@ FATHER JOHN J. CONSIDINE: One 
of the most popular prejudices in 
Latin America is disdain of the 
clergy and lack of confidence be- 
cause of reputed deficiencies. 
FATHER ROBERT E. KEARNS: The 
problem is complex. The priest 
hasn’t enough money to take care 
of his physical living conditions, 
and has to accept a very, very low 
standard of living. Often the bishop 
doesn’t show much interest in the 
priest after he is ordained. In Puno 
we are working on a four-point pro- 
gram: the economic situation, social 
situation, formal education, and re- 
ligious formation. Thus we hope to 
lick the problem of prejudice. 
FATHER CONSIDINE: Prejudices 
tend to live long after the caus- 
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es of them have been removed. 

FATHER RICHARD J. SMITH: The 
people have the opinion that their 
priests lack ideals, whereas the real- 
ity is quite the contrary. 

FATHER CONSIDINE: How would 
you fight it? 

FATHER SMITH: You have to put 
something in the hands of the 
masses, something that will furnish 
a different slant on the problem and 
provide a different interpretation of 
the priestly career. 

FATHER JOSEPH P. DONNELLY: One 
of the best means of overcoming the 
prejudice is through the training 
the priests get in the seminary. The 
priest is looked down upon, by men 
in the professions, as badly edu- 
cated. We could overcome that by 
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stressing more the training, the dual 
character of the priest. We must 
prove that he is as well, if not better 
educated as the lawyers and states- 
men who have been to the uni- 
versity. 

FATHER JAMES F. MCNIFF: But 
there are places where the priest is 
well educated, and yet disdain for 
the priesthood exists. It is a prob- 
lem of popular education. Each 
priest ought to preach more often 
on the dignity of the priesthood. 

FATHER CONSIDINE: I think we 
should keep in mind that anything 
we say is only pleading our own 
cause. For the local priest who has 
been kicked around, to get up and 
say, “I’m a good man,” is a pitiful 
picture. 

FATHER THOMAS S. WALSH: I don’t 
know whether any of you are famil- 
iar with the Serra Clubs in the 
United States. They are organiza- 
tions of laymen who foster vocations 
to the priesthood. The possibility 
of a Serra Club seems one means of 
helping to develop a better idea of 
the priesthood. 

FATHER CONSIDINE: The idea of a 
Serra Club is a powerful one. -If a 
group of men in each community 
would organize to speak up for the 
prieshood and to encourage voca- 
tions, a great deal would be done. 

FATHER CHARLES A. BROWN: I 
would like to ask if the delegates 
have any special techniques for get- 
ting people married. In Cotoca, 
Bolivia, Father Esselborn en- 
thrones attractive pictures of the 
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Sacred Heart in the homes of those 
properly married. 

BISHOP THOMAS J. DANEHY: One 
of the priests noted that he found 
his time to give marriage instruc- 
tions very limited. I think much 
could be done through the neigh- 
borhood unit. In the Pando, the 
month of September has been set 
aside as the time for fixing up mar- 
riages. All efforts are dedicated to 
mass marriages on October second. 
Down in the jungle, it is impossible 
to get couples to come in for regular 
instruction. So we concentrate on 
one month. 

FATHER AUGUST R. KIRCHER: We 
fix up marriages during parish mis- 
sions. We find it helps to have a 
ceremony for a considerable num- 
ber of couples. The parties feel less 
ashamed. 

FATHER JOHN J. LAWLER: In our 
Lima parish, fifty per cent of the 
baptisms are of illegitimate chil- 
dren. Whenever we discover that 
the parents have not been married, 
one of the priests follows up. He 
keeps on the trail for five or six 
months. We’ve had surprising suc- 
cess. 

BISHOP DANEHY: In Bolivia the 
people must go through a civil mar- 
riage before they can be married by 
the Church. Many notaries charge 
too much for the poor. Thus the 
couples avoid a civil marriage, and 
cannot legally be married in the 
Church. Father Thomas Collins is 
trying to get the notaries to charge 
a flat rate. If the people can’t pay, 
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Father will give them the money. 
FATHER CONSIDINE: We come to 
the question of religious instruction. 
FATHER KEARNS: No method was 
indicated as to how to attract adults 
to study. 

FATHER BERNARD F. MEYER: The 
more you put catechetical instruc- 
tion in the home, the more interest 
you get on the part of parents. 

FATHER SMITH: It is not too diffi- 
cult to attract women to instruc- 
tion. You just call a meeting, and 
they come. The problem is to at- 
tract men, because they’re strongly 
prejudiced against coming. We must 
get our men after working hours. 

FATHER MEYER: Father Lyons 
mentioned the need of explaining 
the ceremony of baptism to the 
people. One thing that can be 
brought out is the fact that the 
newly baptized person becomes a 
member of the parish. It develops 
a sense of community. 

FATHER GORDEN N. FRITZ: In the 
parish of Riberalta, we intend to 
start a broadcasting unit in the way 
of a public-announcement system 
in front of the church. The Army 
in another part of town used this 
method, and sometimes as many as 
three quarters of the population are 
gathered before the barracks. 

FATHER CONSIDINE: The idea pre- 
supposes a merely casual audience? 

FATHER FRITZ: Yes. 

FATHER CONSIDINE: How do you 
help lay people to make life count 
more for themselves and others? 
Father Bradley, what is the thing 
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you would first do in Chile? 

FATHER JOHN BRADLEY: As a first 
step, I'd try to raise the standard 
of living of the people. 

FATHER CONSIDINE: Suppose some 
one said your first step should be 
against illiteracy? 

FATHER BRADLEY: Fighting illit- 
eracy would be a follow-up. 

FATHER SMITH: I think I’d react 
the same way as a general in the 
army. He can’t come up to an 
enemy and say, “First I’ll do this, 
and then I'll do that.’ He’s got to 
do everything at once. 

FATHER CONSIDINE: Well, how 
would you do it? 

FATHER SMITH: I’d tackle immedi- 
ately their economics, their educa- 
tion, their recreation, their living 
conditions. I’d try to do everything 
I possibly could at once. 

FATHER DONNELLY: I think it is 
more a question of education, of 
conquering illiteracy. Give them 
education so they'll learn to over- 
come their poor economic condi- 
tion themselves. 

BISHOP DANEHY: In the jungle, 
we have two classes of people: the 
river people and the town people. 
For the river people, we have two 
main objectives. One is to raise 
their economic standards; and the 
second is to educate their children, 
and possibly the grownups at the 
same time. In the town, our work 
is more along the educational line, 
though even there we have to 
get into economic questions. We’re 
organizing the people to work more 
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and more in their own labor unions. 

FATHER WALSH: You can’t con- 
centrate on any one thing. You 
can’t deal with one to the exclusion 
of the others. The economic situa- 
tion is affected by the religious and 
the moral. You can help their eco- 
nomic condition by raising their 
moral and religious status. 

FATHER CONSIDINE: Well, would 
you stop at that? 

FATHER WALSH: Oh, no, definitely. 
Economic measures must be taken, 
but I don’t think we should start 
with them. As priests, our first 
job is to Christianize these people. 
You’ve got to attack on different 
lines. 

FATHER MEYER: Religio-social 
work is one of the best forms of 
adult education. Developing a sense 
of responsibility, is one of the best 
forms of education. 

FATHER JOHN W. COMBER: Our 
goal is the religious education of 
the people. As they get a better 
moral life, they will have more 
ambition. They develop ideas of 
helping themselves. A lot of eco- 
nomic poverty is just a lack of 
initiative to develop the materials 
around them. 

FATHER CONSIDINE: If you were 
organizing the laity, Father McNiff, 
what would you do? What do you 
feel is the primary need? 

FATHER MCNIFF: It seems to me, if 
you were in a poor farming town 
you'd have to emphasize economics. 

FATHER WALSH: If you had two or 
three people in your parish who 
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gave some promise of being lay 
leaders, what would you have them 
doing? 

FATHER MCNIFF: Studying the 
principles of co-ops. 

FATHER WALSH: Suppose at the 
same time it were a parish in which 
there was tremendous religious in- 
difference — where you were get- 
ting nobody to Mass? 

FATHER MCNIFF: Well, that would 
be one way to break up that indif- 
ference. Starting co-ops would show 
the people you were interested in 
their material welfare. Once they’re 
shown the Church has an interest in 
more than the spiritual benefit of 
their souls, indifference is broken up. 

FATHER MEYER: You need a super- 
natural motivation. 

FATHER MCNIFF: They get that in 
conjunction with the co-op. They 
learn that the Church has a social 
doctrine. 

FATHER MEYER: Suppose they 
don’t know anything about God 
and Christ and salvation? 

FATHER MCNIFF: Then they get to 
know it. 

FATHER KIRCHER: I have three 
objectives. One is fulfilling religious 
obligations. The second is salutary 
recreation in order to replace drunk- 
enness and gambling. Finally, I 
aim to help the farmers improve 
their methods. 

FATHER BROWN: To me it seems 
most important to get the people to 
think of their problems as a group 
and not as individual problems. 
Then to get them to act as a group. 
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FORM 


for Wills 


“lt hereby give and bequeath 
to the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc., of Mary- 
knoll, New York,* also known as 
Maryknoll, the sum of __._____ 
dollars to be used for the pur- 
poses for which it was incorpo- 
rated.” 


(If you wish to leave a bequest for 
Masses, please state the number of 
Masses requested. If the bequest is 
for some particular purpose, please 
describe it so that your wishes will 
be fulfilled.) 


*FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


Maryknoll is incorporated in the fol- 
lowing States: New York, California, 
Illinois, New Jersey, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Massachusetts, Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania — Hawaii. For further in- 
formation, write for our free booklet. 


“WHAT ONLY YOU CAN DO” 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll P. 0. 
New York 
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FATHER CONSIDINE: What can you 


tell us, Father Bradley, about labor — 


unions? 
FATHER BRADLEY: We’ve started 
one in our parish. The Commu- 


nists go around talking about bread, © 


shelter and clothes. The people see 
the Communists are interested in 
them. You have to prove that the 
Church is interested in them. The 
labor union is one way. 

FATHER LAWLER: It’s very fine in 
Chile. In the altiplano or in Bolivia 
if you try to organize along Chris- 
tian lines immediately you run into 
the problem of politics. You have 
to be careful, especially because you 
are an American. 

FATHER BRADLEY: We must estab- 
lish the principle that trade union- 
ism is not primarily a_ political 
matter. 

FATHER LAWLER: We'd. like to do 
something in the labor movement. 
I know the Communists are getting 
in. Across from where we live now, 
they have a meeting every noon- 
time. It’s not a Communist meet- 
ing, but a labor meeting in which 
the leaders get up and a crowd 
gathers around. I keep telling my- 
self that I am going across and get 
up myself. But I’m afraid to get 
involved for political reasons. 

FATHER CONSIDINE: Labor is not, 
as such, politics, but labor with its 
hundreds of thousands of men, is 
regarded as a political as well as an 
economic force that is tremendous. 

FATHER BRADLEY: That’s a handi- 
cap the Church must carry. 8 
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Rice kitchens were only a temporary solution for the refugee problem. 


#, Spinning 
| Their Way to Success 


Smiles wrinkle fat cheeks 


that were once skin and bones. 


BY ARTHUR F. DEMPSEY, M.M. 


@ SPRAWLED over the hillside east 
of the Hong Kong Airport are a 
great number of refugee houses. 
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They form Fook Wah Village, a 
part of the refugee center where I 
work. 

In July 1954, there were not as 
many houses and refugee families 
in this area as there are now. But 
there existed at that time, just as 
now, a serious unemployment prob- 
lem that plagued the refugees with 
poverty, want and despair. The 
greatest cause of this unemploy- 
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The sprawling village of refugees where Peekskill’s Father Dempsey works. 


ment was the general situation in 
Hong Kong, where possible em- 
ployees far exceeded available jobs. 
Lack of skills as well as remoteness 
from employment centers also con- 
tributed towards making the prob- 
lem a distressing one for the Fook 
Wah villagers. 

With the help of kind friends, 
the Pope Pius XII Handicraft 
School was built and put into 
operation. This school is more than 
a building. It is the embodiment 
of an idea that is calculated to 
transform the dependent and pen- 
niless squatter into an independent 
and self-reliant citizen and member 
of the community. Its aim is to 
teach him a craft (initially the 
weaving of woolen cloth but other 
courses will be added later), and to 
set him up as a share-owner in an 
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established company in which he is 
an employer as well as an em- 
ployee. He will get a wage for his 
work and he will share the profits 
in a quarterly dividend. 

Students for the weaving course 
were carefully selected. To facili- 
tate the establishment and direc- 
tional control of the future com- 
pany, students had to be residents 
in Fook Wah Village. Because the 
project was set up to aid the great- 
est number of refugees possible, 
only families could have a share in 
it, and only one member from each 
family would be admitted to the 
school. This eliminated the bach- 
elors and spinsters, but not widows 
and widowers who have children or 
other dependents. 

Notices were distributed to each 
house in the village, announcing 
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Bishop Bianchi watches a teacher demonstrate the ins and outs of a loom. 


the opening of the school, the re- 
quirements for admission and the 
date of the examination. Stress was 
laid on the fact that belief in a 
particular religion was not essen- 
tial, that the school was open to 
any who passed the tests. 

The examinations given were not 
scholastic in character but were 
practical tests to determine native 
ability. As a result ‘of these tests, 
150 candidates were selected for 
the first weaving course. And as 
each one of these candidates repre- 
sented a family (the average in 
the village is six persons to a fam- 
ily), the school will assist no less 
than goo people. At the present 
time, each student receives HK$5 
a day from the mission, as an 
allowance to help him to live 
while he learns. Some of them 
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gave up small paying jobs to 
commence the course, and natur- 
ally they and their families must 
have an income while a family 
rice winner is learning the trade. 

The looms used for the weaving 
are ““Handskill” looms and are of 
United States design and manu- 
facture. They are made of alumi- 
num, light and easy to handle. 
There are 150 of these looms and 
the manufacturers provided an 
excellent instructor—a man who 
has had long experience in the 
textile business—to demonstrate 
their operations. The cloth turned 
out by the pupils of the first class 
shows considerable promise. 

And speaking of pupils, let me 
introduce “‘the professor.” She was 
nicknamed that because of her 
slicked-back hair, large dark- 
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A refugee miss presents a bouquet 
to the Governor of Hong Kong upon 


his visit to the weaving school. 









rimmed glasses and her precise 


way of speaking. Every day after 
class, the professor carefully wiped 


down her loom with as much pride | 
and care as an engineer lavishes ' 


on his steam engine. We knew that 
she was a student who would be 
careful of her loom. She is a refugee 
from the Swatow Area and had fled 
to Hong Kong just before the Reds 


closed the Bamboo Curtain that 7 


kept others from leaving China. 


Before giving looms to the gradu- § 
ates, we inspected their houses to | 


see to it that the looms would be 
placed where rains could not harm 
them and where there is plenty of 


light. I was not prepared for what § 


I saw in the professor’s home. 

She has children, large and small; 
a dog and chickens have the run of 
the house. So the professor built 
herself a small room in one corner 
of the little cottage, putting a sky- 
light in the roof to give light for her 
work. The walls of this‘room are 
made of chicken wire. As she sits 
at the loom, the chickens cock their 
heads to look at her through the 
wire. Her small children hoist them- 
selves up with the help of the wire, 
to view the scene. Older Brother, 
with Youngest Brother hanging on 
his back, interpreted for mother 
who speaks no Cantonese. 

Another graduate of the first class 
of the weaving school is Leung On 
Chung. He has just turned eighteen. 
How that boy can weave, and how 
he likes it! With the greatest of 
ease, he throws his shuttle; between 
g A.M. and 5 P.M., he can turn 
out six vards of cloth. That cloth 
is without a flaw, easily among the 
best work that any of the school’s 
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graduates have turned out to date. 
On Chung’s mother died of 
tuberculosis last year. His eighty- 
year-old grandfather gets breakfast 
as the family awakens to daylight. 
Papa can’t work because he was 
badly wounded fighting the Reds. 
He gets a sip of morning tea as 
the other six children are having 
their faces washed. On Chung, 
chief supporter of the family, sings 
and whistles while he works. 
Before he joined the weaving 
class, On Chung was a puny young- 
ster who looked as though he never 
had a decent meal. But now smiles 
wrinkle his fat cheeks when he 
comes to get a supply of filler 
threads for his work. On Chung is 
sure that the weaving course has 
helped his family. It has made 
him happy because he has some- 
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Three generations of refugees are all ears as Sister John Karen teaches. 


thing to do, and it has put flesh on 
ribs that used to show through 
before the daily allowance of five 
dollars came into the Leung home. 
There’s a smile on grandfather’s 
face as he cups his ear to hear me 
say, ‘That is fine,” to his account 
of his hard-working grandson. 
Graduate weavers will form a 
company that will be operated on 
much the same lines as the re- 
nowned tweed-making industries 
in the Western Isles of Scotland 
and in Ireland. Yarn will be col- 
lected from the school and woven 
in the cottages. The finished goods 
will be returned to the school; and 
marketing will be handled by a 
specially trained clerical staff. The 
basic principles will be a small 
profit and a large turnover with 
no middlemen or agents. ae 
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MARYENOLL MISSION NEEDS IN PERU 


FOR CHURCHES: 


Organ $500 
Sanctuary carpet 300 
Vestment case 200 
Pews 50 
Benches 30 


Black vestments (solemn) $100 
Black cope 30 
Alb 15 
Benediction veil 12 
Window frames 12 


FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION: 


Training Peruvian Sisters $100 a year 
Salary of catechist 20 a month 
Catechisms, charts, etc. 75 a month 
Movie projector and screen 500 
Write: 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.0., N.Y, 


















| § ONE AFTERNOON 
| Jast week an altar 
boy asked if I 
would go out to a 
baby’s funeral. I 
told the lad that I 
would. The fol- 
lowing morning I 
found myself get- 
ting into a car and 
setting out for the 
home of the infant. 
After about fif- 
teen minutes we 
approached what 
had been a fine 
hacienda but is 
now more than 
half ruined. The baby’s father was 
there to meet me. Together we 
walked through the weed patch 
that is the front yard. I learned that 
the infant had been a little more 
than a year old. Babies are bap- 
tized late here, so the little one was 
laid out in its baptismal clothes. 
The baby had died of dysentery. 
That disease is common in Yucatan 
at all times of the year but at its 
worst during the humid months 
when flies thrive. Poor food and 
the custom of letting baby put 
everything into its mouth make in- 
fant survival a precarious thing. 
The baby’s father makes plaster- 
of-Paris statues. They aren’t works 
of art but they are within the means 
of most families who want a crib set 
for Christmas. He averages about 
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BY THOMAS P. O'ROURKE, M.M. 


eighty cents a day 
from his work. 

He has to spend 
about sixteen cents 
of that on bread 
alone. Beans, lard, 
charcoal are high- 
priced. I haven’t 
mentioned milk, 
for that item is be- 
yond the reach of 
the poor. I dare 
not write how 
much this poor 
man had to spend 
on medicine! 

After I had said 
the prayers for the 
burial of an infant, all the family, 
the neighbors, and the baby’s god- 
parents kissed the infant good-by. 
They all knew that the baby was in 
heaven; dead babies are called “‘lit- 
tle angels”’ here. 

“I know the baby is much better 
off where he now is,” the father told 
me as he wept; “but believe me, 
Padre, it hurts me all the same. I 
had been planning for this one to 
take over my trade when the years 
lean too heavily on me. You weren’t 
here when my first boy died, were 
you, Father?” 

“No, Father Greene was sta- 
tioned here then.” 

As we talked, the godparents put 
the tot into a small box for the 
journey to the cemetery, where the 
little grave was waiting. ae 
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‘Our Lady of the World 


By DELLA GODAY 


With graceful mien and prayerful gaze, 


Her sari draped in folds of blue, 
She teaches all her Son to praise. 
Our Lady of the East 





She raises copper hands to bless 

Her children of the plains. 
In blanket white or buckskin dress. 
Our Lady of the Sioux 


From minaret to voodoo drum, 

On desert waste and jungle green, 
She brings the joys of Christendom. 
Our Lady of the South 


Her heart aflame in love for souls, 

A Queen in silk or cotton, 
She pleads, gives hope, always consoles. 
Our Lady of the World. 








Ee 
Father Nevins’ Latest 
FOR AGES 9. TO 15 
Father Nevins has now turned his skillful 
pen to the life of St. Francis Xavier! 


SAINT FRANCIS 
OF THE SEVEN SEAS 


is a new, exciting, accurate, action-filled — ‘yp 
biography for youngsters of nine to. ‘ 
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fifteen. Even oldsters can hardly put 
it down. A Viston Book. - $1.95 
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To Honor Our Lady Our Lady of the World 
For Thank You's and other The four most popular of 
short messages, attrac- our beautiful Madonna cov- 
tively boxed ers are now reproduced in Pi 
with 24 enve- full color, enlarged to 11x14 
4, lopes, are six and suitable for framing. 
each of four Packed in an attractive, 
full-color re- blue, Tweedweave folder, 
#4 productions. they will be a welcome addition for home, con- 
Box $1.00 vent or rectory. Set of four $3.00 : 
ASK FOR OUR FREE 1955 CATALOG—HUNDREDS OF ITEMS L 
T 
canine | THE MEANING 
Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P.0.,N.Y. ( 
t 
Please send me: OF MARYKNOLL ¢ 
t 







will treasure and 
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Here is a book you 
| 

| keep — beautifully 
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Eck eee ekeesew enclosed = Please bill me bound in two-tone 
Mr. cloth, stamped in | 
DE: 2 sb a wbe nbs eb ses eadn wove eens esr enn eens ° 
Miss ) (please print or write your name clearly} | gold, with unforget- | 
| table photos. The 
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Pigs are passengers too; they ride in the bus’s rumble seat. 


BY JOSEPH W. REGAN, M.M. 


H@ Bic, red busses ply the roads 
between the Maryknoll parishes in 
Laguna, in the Philippine Islands. 
The service they provide is the 
opposite of what I remember from 
China; where there: was no fixed 
time for busses. In China, if I 
didn’t get a bus today, I could 
try again tomorrow. 

The Laguna Tayabas Co. is 
different: it gives real service. 
There is a bus scheduled every 
half hour. Sometimes the bus 
comes, but often I have to wait an 
hour or more, and then two or 
three busses come in quick succes- 
sion. However, a bus is sure to 
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come if I am patient enough to 
wait a little while longer. 

After I discovered the reason 
for the delay, it didn’t bother me 
so much. The reason is that the 
Laguna busses are neighborhood 
busses that wait hand-and-foot on 
the public. That is their purpose. 
It is announced by a huge sign in 
the front of every bus: ‘If any pas- 
senger has complaints about the 
service or discourtesy of the driver 
or conductor, please notify the 
management at once.” 

The slogan of the bus company 
is, “The passenger is always right.” 
This is impressed on the bus opera- 
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tors, so the passenger often gets 
much more service than he. is 
entitled to. No passenger would 
ever think of getting off at a regu- 
lar bus stop. He must alight di- 
rectly in front of 
his own house 
even though the 


TAX OR GIFT? ; 


the bus and asks the driver to de- 
liver it. Almost all our parishes 
used to get their fresh vegetables 
from Baguio by courtesy of the 
bus drivers. It is an all-day trip to 
Baguio, yet every 
Monday our veg- 
etables came, just 


bus stop is only 
fifty feet away. 
One who trav- 
els on the Laguna 
line and has suit- 


All deductions to Maryknoll are 

deductible for Federal Income 

Tax purposes. Nice fellow, that 

tax man! He must love the 
missions, too 


as regularly and 
as satisfactorily 
as they would if 
we shopped for 
them ourselves. 


cases or parcels 

need not worry about them while 
getting on or off the bus. He just 
drops everything on the ground as 
the bus stops; the conductor and 
driver must put them aboard. 

Baggage and livestock ride on a 
platform underneath the floor of 
the vehicle. An occasional passen- 
ger has a couple of pigs or twenty 
100-pound sacks of rice. He simply 
takes a seat in the bus and calmly 
smokes a cigarette, while the bus 
driver and conductor sweat and 
strain to get all the luggage on 
the bus. 

One of the conductor’s jobs is to 
find a seat for each passenger. He 
must also lift the babies off and on, 
assist the old folks and keep close 


watch on all the parcels lest any-* 


thing be lost or stolen. 

The bus is frequently hailed to a 
stop by various villagers. They are 
not going anywhere but they want 
the bus driver to buy a spool of 
thread for them in Manila or a 
pound of pork in Santa Cruz. I 
seldom mail local letters at the post 
office any more. When I have a 
letter for a priest in Pangil or Santa 
Maria, I send the cook out; he stops 
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At times I get 
a little embarrassed when the bus 
driver stops in front of the mission, 
merely to deliver a letter or parcel 


from one of the neighboring priests. 
If he is a friendly bus driver, he will 
sit down and have a cold bottle of 
beer with me, and smoke a cig- 
arette. I used to get nervous, think- 


ing about the passengers who were 
kept waiting in the bus. But the 
same thing has happened to me. | 
have waited in the bus while 
someone else entertained the bus 
driver. Schedules have no place in 
island living. 

One learns to take things easy in 
the Philippines. It is too hot to 
exert oneself too much. There is 
no rushing or crowding or running, 
as in New York or Boston. If I 
cannot get on one bus there is 
usually another coming. I some- 
times have to wait till eleven for 
the ten-o’clock bus. The express 
bus to Manila makes frequent 
stops for pigs or to do minor mar- 
keting for people along the way. 
All these oddities prove the truth 
of the advertisement of the bus 
company: “We are here to serve the 
public.” Th | 
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We count the time from day to day since we came to Formosa. 
It has been more than six years now that we are here. Every- 
thing is well except that we are anxious about you behind the 
iron curtain. We know how you are suffering from the inhuman 
persecution of the Communists. Father and mother always 
thinking of you unable to come to Formosa. It is a great sorrow. 
Now in our family there has been added a little brother. If you 
knew this, surely you would be very happy. Father is working 
in the newspaper company. Mother looks after the affairs of the 
home, arranging everything in order. You must not worry about 
them. Your granddaughter is now studying the fifth class. My 
little brother and sister have both entered school. All our lessons 
are said to be passable. Please don’t bother your heart about us. 


Now, in our native home, is just the time when the birds sing, 
flowers give their fragrance, and the weather is warm and mild, 
the time when every family should be filled with laughter. But 
since the Communist bandits seized our native land, our beloved 
country is all stained and soaked with blood and everywhere 
one hears of the groans of suffering and hunger. We don’t know 
whether you are safe and well. Uncle and aunt also, are they 
both well? Grandfather’s grave surely must be all covered with 
weeds, and the foxes and wild rabbits digging holes in it. When 
will it be before we can go and take care of it again! 


Today I take up my pen to write you this letter without any 
way of sending it. In my heart there is unlimited grief. There is 
only to pray silently and ask God to protect our soldiers when 
they counterattack the mainland, and quickly give them the 
victory so we can return home and be united joyfully together. 








Your beloved granddaughter, 
Lily Wang 


Father Keelan sent us the translation of this girl's 
letter. Millions like her long for a free China. 
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The Bells 
Ring Out 


The measure of a missioner 


is his triumph over hearts. 
BY JOHN F. LENAHAN, M.M. 


@ Late last year, Father George L. 
Krock perished in the flaming wreckage 
of a commercial airliner that crashed in 
Missouri woods. Father Lenahan, his 
superior in the Guatemalan mission, 
gave this tribute at the funeral. 


@ we SAID good-by to Father Krock 
at the airport in Huehuetenango, 
Guatemala. After seven years of 
hard work among his 31,000 Indi- 
ans in the Cuchumatanes Moun- 
tains, Father George was going 
home for a well-earned rest. 

When his people first heard that 
he was leaving them, they were sad. 
Only the knowledge that Father 
George was going home for a much- 
needed rest, a stay with his family, 
and would return to them, made the 
parting bearable. No one dreamed 
that Father George was leaving 
Guatemala never to return; that he 
was on his way, not to Cleveland or 
to Maryknoll, but to his heavenly 
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home — to that mansion which the 
Master said is prepared for those 
who love and serve Him. Father 
Krock fulfilled these conditions, 
and so God called him. 

That call could have come during 
Father’s years in Guatemala, as he 
rode his horse over the treacherous 
mountains of his parish; it could 
have come as he drove his jeep over 
the narrow winding roads of Hue- 
huetenango; it could have come as 
he traveled alone to the far-distant 
aldeas of his parish; it could have 
come last year during the revolu- 
tion when Father Krock’s name, 
along with some others, was on the 
Communists’ list. But according to 
God’s plan, that call came while 
Father Krock was in the States. 

Not knowing the depths of the 
wisdom of God, we call it a tragic 
accident — yet we know that with 
God there is no accident. And for 
Father George, how could it be 
tragic when it brought -about the 
change from this life to the one we 
are all striving for? 

In the seven years that we worked 
together in. Guatemala, what I re- 
call most vividly of Father George 
was his devotion to the Blessed Vir- 
gin. He was stationed in the parish 
of Chiantla, at the famous shrine of 
the Blessed Mother. Next to the 
shrine at Esquijulas, the shrine of 
the Virgin in Chiantla is the most 
popular in Guatemala. Father 
George never tired of trying to 
beautify the church and the shrine 
where the statue is enthroned. Most 
of the Masses offered were in her 
honor. The color blue was in evi- 
dence, used at every possible oppor- 
tunity, even in the altar wood. 
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During fiestas, when thousands of 
pilgrims came from all parts of the 
country, Father passed out holy 
cards with a prayer to the Virgin on 
the back, urging all to pray, and 
pray frequently to our Blessed 
Mother. 

Many, many times when I went 
to Chiantla looking for him, I found 
him kneeling in the sanctuary before 
the statue of our Blessed Mother, 
either saying his Breviary or his 
rosary. I wouldn’t doubt that 
Father George was saying the First 
Vespers of the Feast of Our Lady 
of the Snows when the passengers 
were told to fasten their seat belts 
— safety belts perhaps for most; 
but for Father George, a sort of 
mantle of our Blessed Mother, with 
which she received him and pre- 
sented him to her Divine Son. 

A few years ago, Father George 

wrote a story about a little old lady 
of Chiantla, called Maria. No one 
knew how old she was; she didn’t 
know herself. We figured that she 
was about ninety or a hundred. She 
had spent many, many years of her 
life working about the church, tak- 
ing care of the shrine and keeping 
everything around the statue of the 
Virgin neat and clean. 
As she got old -and her sight 
became dim, she used to say to 
Father George: “I would like to 
die so I can see the Virgin, not 
dimly as I see her now, but clearly; 
not her statue, but in person. So 
when I die, ring the bells loudly, 
so that people will know that I 
have gone home.” 

I think we can say that the bells 
are ringing because Father George 
has gone home. a8 
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Father George Krock baptized 
thousands: while in Guatemala. 






What YOU can give to the 
~ Maryknoll Seminary Chapel 


Stained-glass window (sacristy). . . ....... . « $500 
Stained-glass window (sanctuary)... ....... =. 250 
Inner vestibule doors (pair) . . . . . . +. + « « « « « 300 
Sanctuary stone plaques: 
l. Symbol ef Eucharist 2. 1. 2 1 ww te ttl tl wl lw SOQ 
2. Symbol of priesthood . . . . ... =... +. =~. §00 
SR re iets Na i a rie oa: ei. 50 














Outside ornamentations in sandstone: 
i. Coat of arms of Pius XH. . . 2. . «2 2 6 ew te 800 
2. Coat of arms of Cardinal Spellman ...... . 500 
3. Symbols of the Evangelists (each) . ... =... 300 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


1 wish to have a share in furnishing the Maryknoll Seminary Chapel. Please 
include me in your prayers. 


L] l enclose $........ for your Chenel Fund. 


(] I will send you $........ each month for your Chapel Fund. 
(Please send me a monthly reminder.) 
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IN MUDVILLE 


From Catholic Relief Services 


comes an unusual report. 
BY FRANCIS J. O°NEILL, M.M. 


@ some futile finaglings over lemon 
juice — perfumed wood — prospec- 
tive nurses. Those are the relief- 
work headlines from Taipei, For- 
mosa. Here are the details: 

The finagling was on both sides 
— on the side of Government Min- 
istries that give permits, and on our 
own part in seeking permits — and 


. concerned itself with lemon juice. 


Notice of a shipment of lemon juice, 
which came to us out of the blue, 
threw everybody into a tizzy. 
Lemon juice is a forbidden import 
so our application was returned 
with regrets. 

By that time, the ship bearing the 
juice had reached a position about 
173° latitude and 48.5° longitude. 
Clearly it could not turn back from 
that point or dump a load of lemon 
juice. We stressed this point with 
the authorities, added the fact that 
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the lemon juice was just what the 
doctor ordered for the rehabilita- 
tion of amputees from Rennie’s 
«Mill. I don’t know which argument 
proved effective but the permit 
was granted and 
the ship did not 
have to change 
its course. 

Somewhere in 
the negotiations, 
someone lost face. 
So the Ministry 
of Finance tele- 
phoned us that they had some ad- 
vice for us. We told them that we 
were deeply honored but hard of 
hexring and would they put the 
advice in writing. 

A couple of weeks later, the Min- 
istry of Interior told our secretary 
that they were much concerned lest 
our lemon juice appear on the mar- 
ket. Hence they were preparing a 
letter to send to the Ministry of 
Finance, listing places where they 
thought our lemon juice should be 
distributed. The list included four 
Catholic hospitals, four Protestant 
hospitals and four Government 
agencies. 

The secretary told us that the 
letter was already prepared, signed 
by the Minister, and ready to be de- 
livered to the Ministry of Finance; 
but Interior would hold it up until 
they got our okay or suggestions for 
changes. If we bit on that we'd be 
forever making suggestions. We told 
them that their intramural com- 
munications were none of our busi- 
ness. We agreed to accept any ad- 
vice that they would give but did 
not promise to follow it. In the 
meantime, we gave carte blanche to 
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THAT 3 ed § you KNOW 


Send him a subscription to 
MaryKNout, THE Figto Arar. You 


might be God's instrument in 
sowing the seed of a vocation to 
the foreigr-mission priesthood. 





the person in the Ministry of Inte. 
rior, who works on our permits, to 
have his operation in our Lotung 
hospital. That puts us one up in 
that department. 

No one would 
be interested in 
looking for any- 
thing in the 
woodpile that we 
got mixed up in. 
It was dropped 
on the roof of a 
godown in Kee- 
lung, and left just as it fell from the 
slings. We first heard about the 
lumber from the ship’s agent. It 
seems that sometime last month 
the Sylvia Lykes left the United 
States with a thousand head of 
cattle destined for Korea. To keep 
the critters from mixing with the 
first-class passengers, the shipping 
company built stalls in the hold 
and used seventy thousand board 
feet of lumber to do it. ° 

The cattle debarked at Pusan, 
leaving behind them many per- 
fumed stalls. These cubicles were 
being dismantled, but not fumi- 
gated, as the ship proceeded south. 


The ship’s agent tipped us off that’ 


the lumber would be available 
when the ship arrived in Keelung. 

We surveyed the pile from the 
roof of the harbor godown (there 
was a good stiff breeze up there). 
It is beautiful wood, bristling with 
nails that will try the mettle of our 
claw hammer; and it is steeped in 
the stuff that confronted Hercules 
when he undertook to clean out 
the Aegean stables. If Hercules did 
not cavil at cleaning out stables, 
we couldn’t stick up our noses at 
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some cow-perfumed lumber. The 
man who was interested in foisting 
the lumber off on us said that it 
could easily be cleaned. We think 
that in its present condition it might 
be impervious to termites. 

Over this same woodpile there 
was an interesting ado in the cus- 
toms house. The donor was sure 
that an entry permit could be se- 
cured as easily as falling off a log, 
but ran into a snag in customs. The 
official who has the final say in the 
matter contended that lumber could 
not be classified as relief material 
and therefore was not eligible as a 
duty-free import. 

Our letter of application had 
stated that the boards would be 
used in the construction of houses 
and furniture for Government- 
sponsored refugees. That made no 
headway at all. 

Soon an agreeable surprise took 
the sting out of that. A delegation 
of Mudvillians proposed that the 
next building we put up in their 
midst be a church. We were agree- 
ably surprised because we have pur- 
posely steered clear of this, lest we 
be accused of coercion. Now that 
they have brought the matter up, 
we can go to town. 

When we agreed to take care of 
the medical needs of the people 
brought over from Rennie’s Mill, 
we decided to throw up a shack to 
house the patients. We planned to 
charge their sponsors for the medi- 
cal treatment. In this way, we 
would get back the money ex- 
pended in putting up the shack. 
The shack turned out much better 
than we had hoped. People in the 
know say that it compares favorably 
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as an architectural gem with the 
Mayo Clinic. 

We are now trying to make the 
shack as capable in the medical 
line as that well-known institution. 
To this end, we recruited a few 
more nurses. We intend to give the 
best training. Out into the high- 
ways and byways in the Taichung 
area we went, and found four pros- 
pects, one of them an aborigine. 
We left instructions for them to 
come to Taipei by train. On the 
appointed day we went to meet 
them at the railway station. 

The bucolic maidens came wan- 
dering out of the railroad station 
as though they had lost their bell- 
wether. We spoke to one of them 
and tried to indicate that she was 
to get into the truck we had wait- 
ing. She didn’t understand our 
Chinese, so we grabbed the lady’s 
suitcase, threw it into the truck 
and she perforce followed. 

The next prospective nurse had 
a woman with her who proved to 
be a catechist. She grinned and 
said in perfect English, ““Good eve- 
ning, Father.” 

After our recent struggle with the 
sign language, it took several sec- 
onds for the English to register. We 
did a double take and asked her 
to stay around to be our interpreter. 
She reacted with a blank stare. We 
tried again and got another blank 
stare. Then we realized that the 
words, ‘“‘Good evening, Father”’ 
were the sum total of her English 
vocabulary. Without further ado 
we threw the rest of the baggage 
into the truck; the owners followed. 
Off we rolled to new adventures 
on Taiwan. 2B 
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EDITORIAL: 


The Stamp of Heaven 


BY BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH, M.M. 


@ act GREAT builders build better 
than they know. They must have 
vision to build at all; but it is only 
a partial vision, for the reason that 
they do not build for and by them- 
selves, but as instruments of God. 
He shows them only a part of His 
plan; He exercises them in faith; 
He asks them to work in the dark; 
He delegates them to lay the foun- 
dations broad and deep without 
seeing the final structure that will 
eventually rise to the sky. 

The greatest builder of all, St. 
Paul, said, ““We see in part, and we 
prophesy in part’; as if to warn 
those who build to be satisfied with 
this partial sight; to add to it another 
element that will strengthen and 
complete it, and will supply for any 
lack and any emergency. That ele- 
ment is a sublime and unassailable 
faith. God chooses no men to build 
for Him, therefore, who are not 
endowed with this deep and gor- 
geous faith, because He knows His 


building would never arise without 
it; and this is the first thing to look 
for in men who propose to act this 
role. 

With enough faith to meet all 
tests, however, God's builders need 
only a partial vision. That is all He 


_gives them, for His plans are His 


own, and no man can penetrate 
them, lest any flesh should glory in 
His sight. But the partial vision is 
given; and once the builders get a 
glimpse of its divinity, and thus 
manage tosee unmistakably, though 
through a glass darkly, the stamp of 
heaven on the plan, they have seen 
enough to launch boldly into the 
venture for God. 

Maryknoll has come a long way 
since its founders met in Montreal 
to plot its course. Perhaps they 
could have anticipated the actual 
growth that has come; for although 
it has been rapid, steady, solid and 
fairly extensive, yet there has been 
nothing startling. 


= This Month’s Cover 





The Korean teen-ager on our cover this month is kind 
of bewildered. Growing up, being almost an adult, is 
a brand-new and exciting experience that is hard for 
her to catch up with. There are days when her parents 
think she is an angel. There are also days when she 
lashes out at the world and everybody because her 
desperate attempts at ladylike poise are futile. 
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But the actual growth of the work 
is one thing, and the full signifi- 
cance of the movement is another. 
This latter is an element that is 
only now becoming clearly appar- 
ent; and this is probably one part of 
the plan that was hidden at first 
even from its founders, and one 
that they came only gradually, and 
not without some hesitations and 
surprises, and with a growing and 
glowing wonder at the marvels of 
Providence, to penetrate and com- 
prehend. This element was its heav- 
enly timeliness. 


@ UNFORESEEN things have come to 
pass since the founding of Mary- 
knoll. Events have made and are 
making bold bids to change the 
history of the world. When grave 
evils loom, the body must be strong, 
and God, who knows what is re- 
served for us, prepares us for it. In 
the fight for a world, the victory 
will go to the strong. 

The fight is going to be won by 
and through the cross; and through 
no other means but the cross; for 
it is only the cross that can make 
us strong — and not only the cross 
but the crucifixion. We must bear, 
understand and love the cross, as 
it blisters and burns and bites in 
order to pour into us its divine 
strength, just as it blistered and 
burned and bit the shoulder of 
Christ in order to make His divine 
strength available to us. Other- 
wise, we shall fail to become con- 
formable to His image and thus 
there will be no soldiers to fight, 
and the battle will be lost. 

Sacrifice is the must. The sig- 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD Alt 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


~ Maryknoll was estoblished in 1911 
by the American Hierarchy to 
’ prepare missioners from the 
United States and to send them 
forth, under the direction of the 
"Holy See, to the mission fields 


nificance of the movement repre- 
sented by Maryknoll lies in the 
circumstance that it sounded a call 
for sacrifice when it was providen- 
tially necessary to inject this ele- 
ment strongly into the veins of the 
Church in America, if it was to be 
prepared to fight for its Faith by 
the only proper defense — which is 
to take the offensive. 

Sacrifice is needed to make us 
strong. This is not a time for half 
measures. We must seek the King- 
dom of God and His Justice, and 
we must seek them at the cost of any 
violence to ourselves. The King- 
dom of God suffereth violence, and 
the violent bear it away. ae 
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@ THE Most beautiful pages in any 
book of memory are.the leaves from 
_ childhood’s hours. For this reason, 
| we have gathered a group of pic- 
| tures from our photographers 
around the world. There is no hid- 
_ den message or meaning in this 
story, and it makes no great point. 
But we hope that you will remem- 
ber it, and that it will leave you a 
' warmth and human understanding 
_ that will identify you as one with 
| all human beings everywhere. gm 


A WIDE-WORLD 
PICTURE IMPRESSION 
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Our orphans are about to warble a Korean version of ‘A Bicycle 
Built for Two.”’ 
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Her costume is cleverly made from newspapers 











Big hat, big smiles, are the order of the day for these Hong Kong 


youngsters, who grow up freer than their mainland Chinese cousins. 














“Hil tell you a secret,’ is the magic password of all childhood 
These Japanese youngsters share something apart from all others 









‘\ March — 
Vocation Month 


YOU can be a 
'MARYKNOLL 
MISSIONER 


A foreign-mission 

I priest or Brother 

“| must be ready to 

suffer any indignity 
for Christ. 
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Sister Anne Marion needs steady nerves to walk the plank from a 








river boat to the muddy shore of a river in the Bolivian jungle. 








Chile’s oxcart, furnished with wooden chairs, suits this trio: 


Sisters Vincent de Paul, Christopher Mary and Victoria Francis. 


-going Sisters depend on them. 


The Job of Getting Around 


@ sisTERS are tired on arrival at a 
remote village. Getting there took 
them hours. Thorns tore at their 
clothes; mud from the trail caked 
_ their shoes. The womenfolk of the 
village notice these details, and 
| their hearts are touched. Some- 
thing deep and satisfying is coming 
through. The women of the village 
| have found an outlet for the natural 
human longing to share fully and 
freely. The hardships of the Sisters 
come to life in the villagers who 
know hard work intimately. The 


= women feel sure that the Sisters 


know about their hurts and needs. 
To forgotten corners of the world 
Maryknoll Sisters journey for the 
| arrival of Christ. ae 
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On bridges made of slippery sap- 
lings, Sister Louis Marie relies 
on her own two feet for safety. 
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Away down in Bolivia’s jungle, aiding this struggling family 
of rubber workers? 

Of course. In South America, in Asia and Africa — wherever 
Maryknoll Sisters teach children, instruct converts, heal bodies 
and souls — YOU are truly beside us. 

How much more so, if you provide for the training of a 
Sister. Have you ever thought of that? 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


lenclose $........ to help support a Maryknoll Sister-in-training. 
ME Scie bw bass buGesses ns eses esos eae eeeasaliccey eae neweee baeneeea abe uses eeneee sense 
PSs 66 ebscssskuGneccankeensanswe Visasesaasam Zone....... State 
As long as I can, ! will send$....... a month. 


| understand | can stop this at any time. 








The Bishop has 
a Way with Him 


@ THERE is more to this picture than meets the eye. Bishop 
Lane takes alert notice of any group that i$ going places and 
doing things to hurry the job of bringing all mankind to Christ. 
He remembers the pioneer days of Maryknoll and is vividly aware 
of how much kind friends did to get Maryknoll on its feet and 
keep it marching. He gives like encouragement to these lay 
missioners in training at Grailville. They are pioneering one of 
the most dynamic mission methods of this century. an 
























DISASTER 


BY NIGHT 


Hurricane Janet slashed a broad path of death and destruction. 


@ asout a half hour before mid- 
night, Janet roared in from the Car- 
ibbean. Five hours later she left — 
in her wake was a three-hundred- 
mile trail of death and destruction. 
Hundreds were dead, thousands 
homeless. In some areas the tor- 
rential rains brought floods. 

Maryknoll missions in Middle 
America were badly damaged. Yet 
despite their losses, the missioners 
went into high gear to get help and 
relief to their stricken people. 

Chetumal, the capital of Quin- 
tana Roo, was flattened. Houses 
were blown in all directions, and 
two hundred people were left dead. 
Among the buildings left standing 
were the church and convent. The 
priest’s house and school were de- 
stroyed. Bacalar was almost com- 
pletely flattened; but in this mission 
of ten pueblos, not a single life was 
lost. 

An example of the suffering and 
terror the hurricane brought with 
it can be found in the story of 
Father Donald Hessler, of Lake 
Orion, Michigan. Father Hessler, 
with four lay missioners, was in 
Setentayuno when Janet struck. 


When the winds began to shake 
the houses; Father Hessler sent two 
of his helpers to the strongest build- 
ing.in town, the school. He, two 
more helpers, and a small group of 
people remained behind at the little 
church. When the roof began to 
give away, he herded the people 
outside, under his jeep. They were 
hardly there when the church col- 
lapsed. For hours they lay in cold 
water, which kept getting deeper. 

Suddenly the winds died down 
and there was a great silence. 
Father led his drenched band to the 
school. They had no sooner reached 
the building when the eye of the 
hurricane passed and the full fury 
was upon them again. 

The school had already lost half 
of its roof, and the wind then ripped 
off the rest of the galvanized iron. 
There was no place else to go, so 
everyone stayed and prayed that 
the walls would not crush them. 
Wind, rain and lightning roared 
about them. 

At about three o'clock, Father 
Hessler baptized a seven-day-old 
baby, feeling somewhat foolish to 
be pouring water amid the torren- 


This Mexican mother, her four children and two piglets found refuge 


in a church belfry. 


A U.S. Navy helicopter 


them. 
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finally rescued 











U.S. Navy oldie bird ended women and children waihdy on high ground. 


tial downpour. Above the pounding 
of the storm came the screeches of 
women and the cries of children. 
The catechists said the rosary aloud 
and led the people in singing hymns. 

With dawn the storm ended, and 
the sun came out. Wreckage was 
everywhere. Only four out of 
seventy-one houses in Setentayuno 
were standing. The jeep was buried 
under debris. Every banana tree 
had been broken off. The orange 
and lemon trees were leafless and 
fruitless. Mud and stubble covered 
the fields where only a day pre- 
viously tall sheafs of corn waved in 
the breeze. The only future the 
people could see was starvation. 
Everything had gone in one terrible 
night. 

Father Hessler started back to 
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Bacalar, his mission center. He 
went through ruined pueblos. In 
Ucun only one house was left stand- 
ing. Outside Ucun he was held up 
by a torrent that had washed out 
a bridge. But he finally crossed and 
reached Bacalar about ten o'clock. 
The town was as quiet as a grave- 
yard. Under the bright moon, sol- 
diers patrolled among the ruins. 
Tears welled into Father Hessler’s 
eyes. What had happened to the 
people? Where were his young lay 
missioners? He reached the rec- 
tory, which was still standing. He 
tried to open the door but it was 
jammed. He flashed a light in. 
Every inch of floor, tables, beds, 
was filled with sleeping people. 
Father Hessler went to the 
church. Its walls and arches stood 
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firm, but the roof, windows and 
doors had been ripped off by the 
160-mile-an-hour winds. The huge 
stone tower lay in a mountain of 
rubble. Murals, painted on the 
church’s walls by Ade Bethune, 
were washed out. A life-size statue 
of the Sacred Heart had fallen 
twenty-one feet to the tiled sanc- 
tuary floor but it was not even 
chipped. In days to come,’ the 
townspeople were to tell him that 
this was a ‘“‘great miracle.” 

After the storm the rectory and 
the unharmed sacristy continued as 
refuges for the people. 

The next day, relief work began 
in earnest. Up in Merida, Brother 
Cornelius Christie did tremendous 
work, gathering and organizing re- 
lief for the stricken area. Plane 
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Hundreds of tons of food were rushed in from Texas by the U.S. Air Force. 





after plane was flown in, bringing 
help and evacuating people. In 
Chetumal 3,600 people were taken 
out. In Bacalar, only two families 
left. Father Norbert Verhagen flew 
in with the first plane load of food 
and medical supplies to reach Baca- 
lar. This Wisconsin missioner 
seemed tireless in his relief work. 

Squads were organized to go out 
into the chicle jungles to rescue 
people there. It took a week before 
all the isolated encampments were 
reached and the people were evac- 
uated. The scramble for safety 
meant leaving behind their animals 
and all their equipment. 

But even out of the terrible trag- 
edy, God drew good. People who 
had been away from the sacraments 
for vears, returned to God. ae 
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Inspiration 

I was not surprised, Father, to hear of 
so many priests being inspired by read- 
ing your magazine. You may be inter- 
ested to know that THE FIELD AFAR had 
‘a major part in my vocation. 

SISTER MARY ROBERT 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Please Copy 
The Joe E. Brown interview impressed 


me greatly. I should think many regular 
newspapers would want to reprint or 
comment on the Joe E. Brown article. 
It certainly could help the drive now 
underway to reduce juvenile delinquency. 

T. F. MorIARITY 
Philadelphia 


Defender 

I cannot understand the critical let- 
ters that I read. I think that what Father 
Greene was trying to bring out when he 
referred to “old duffer” was that some 
very old people are more active in God’s 
work than many who enjoy good health. 
I would suggest to the critic from Detroit 
who craves articles on Catholic Action 
and the liturgy that she subscribe to 
some of the Catholic magazines that 
will give her all the information she 
desires. I have never read an unchari- 
table remark in your magazine. Mary- 
knollers are not “holier than thou.” 

Mrs. Harry L. WALSH 

El Paso, Texas 
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‘OF THE MONTH 


We do not publish any letter without 
first obtaining the writer’s permission. 


I just want to put in my bit. Jesus 
didn’t think that little things were be- 
neath Him. Even though the lack of wine 
at the wedding feast was not important, 
it will be remembered forever because it 
was there that Jesus performed His first 
miracle. Every magazine has its own pur- 
pose, and MARYKNOLL is a mission maga- 
zine. There are other magazines we can 
read when we want articles on liturgy 
and theology. As for Father Greene's 
“old duffer,” I am sure that he didn't 
mean disrespect. I’ve heard many a 
mother call her child ‘‘little monkey,” 
while all the love in the world shone in 
her eyes. 4 

HELENE PopojiL 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


Wonderment 

Why don’t Catholics receive in church 
and from their schools a more practical 
application for the reasons behind their 
faith? For example, last night over tele- 
vision I heard a better practical reason 
for not lying than I ever heard in school 
or church. No one reaches more Catholic 
people than a priest at Sunday Mass, and 
Sunday Catholics are the ones who need 
this sort of practical philosophy. I hate 
to think of the Church being outdone by 
a counterspy play on television. I’m 
young and not too wise, but this is what 
I’ve seen and how it adds up to me. 

BARBARA LE BLANC 

Los Angeles 
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Surprise 
The enclosed two dollars was raised by 
five girls by putting on a show and work- 
ing. Please try to put our letter in your 
magazine our mothers would be surprized. 
PEGGY MARTIN 
WENDY WEEKS 
DIANA ANGLEMIER 
CYNTHIA ANGLEMIER 
MARGARETANN BLOMQUIST 
San Mateo, Calif. 


More Helpers 

Please accept the enclosed check for 
ten dollars. It was raised through our 
family’s Fifth Annual Mission Festival. 
Every year we divide the money made 
through our bazaar among several mis- 
sion societies. In view of the fact that 
Maryknoll is doing such splendid work, 
we picked you as one of those to share in 
the money we made this year. Our ages 
range from fourteen to one and a half. 

THE 8 FEICHT CHILDREN 

Canton, Ohio 


Secondhand 

When I was in high school we lived for 
four years in a home in Asheville rented 
from a nephew of Father Price. Needless 
to say, Mr. Price was very proud of his 
uncle and often told us incidents about 
his uncle’s life, especially of his life here 
in North Carolina as the “Tar Heel 
Apostle’? before he reached the decision 
that there was a great need for an Ameri- 
can Foreign Mission Society. I have 
always felt a little closer to Maryknoll 
because of my secondhand acquaintance 
with Father Price. I pray for the time to 
come soon when his missionaries can 
return to the China he loved so much 
and where he died. 

ROSEMARY E. DOLAN 

Asheville, N. C. 
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Fountain of Youth 

For peace, contentment and happiness 
just look at the Sisters. We know many 
who look no older today than when we 
first knew them thirty-five years ago. 
Keep your magazine coming so that there 
will be more chance-that at least one, if 
not eight, from our house shall have a 
religious vocation. 

Mrs. N. J. POWERS 

Clinton, Wis. 


New idea 

I have a suggestion. No doubt you 
have many subscribers here in Mount 
Vernon. In order to keep them getting 
copies when they expire, I will save up 
pennies. When I have a dollar I will send 
it in. Then one that has neglected to send 
in a renewal for one reason or another 
can continue getting the magazine. When 
they notice that it keeps coming and 
send in a dollar, it can be applied to 
another about to expire. In time we could 
get Mount Vernon 100% renewed. 

MARGARET WINKLER 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Sponsor 

I feel I have received so many blessings 
from God since I became a sponsor of 
Maryknoll. Just knowing someone, some- 
where is praying for me is a great conso- 
lation. I need only to think of their plight 
in foreign lands and my sacrifice seems 
so little. 

LOUISE M. LAUSE 

St. Louis 


Meditation 
The picture spread of the missioners 
who died violently is the finest medita- 
tion I have ever come across. 
Haroip A. HOTLETT 
New York City 
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@ THE AINUs were the original in- 
habitants of the islands today known 
as Japan. Where they came from, 
no one knows. Archaeologists tell 
us that they were in Japan at the 
time of the Stone Age. But anthro- 
pologists list them as one of the un- 
solved mysteries. Today the Ainus 
are a vanishing race. 

The only existing Ainus are to be 
found on the island of Hokkaido — 
about 15,000 of them, of whom only 
about 4,000 are of pure blood. In 
1915 the Ainu population was about 
200,000 but war, famine and dis- 
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ease rapidly reduced their number. 
It seems safe to predict that within 
another generation or two no Ainus 
will be left. 

For many centuries the Ainus 
resisted the Japanese way of life. 
But their resistance was always spo- 
radic, the whole tribe never uniting 
in a single effort. Even so, up until 
our own time, they managed to 
preserve their unique dress, their 
language, and their customs. How- 
ever, modern civilization was their 
undoing. A recent survey found 
only two Ainus who spoke the pure 
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‘Ainu language. Ainu children wear 
‘the same type of clothes as the 
mee They speak Japanese. 
‘They farm like the Japanese. They 
have taken Japanese names. They 
7 the Japanese. The old Ainu 
ativals are no longer celebrated, 
while the Japanese ones are. 
__ Asfar as anthropologists can dem- 
‘onstrate, the Ainus were always in 
Japan. They stretch back into the 
neolithic era of that land. But 
"anthropologists believe (although 
they cannot prove it) that the Ainus 
came originally from Europe, prob- 
“ably around Russia. How or why 
they migrated such a distance will 
| never be known. 
' The Ainus are a white race, sur- 
‘rounded by a vast sea of yellow. 
They are true aborigines, and are 
‘said to be the most hairy people in 
the world. Their culture has al- 
_ways been primitive, yet their shell 
'mounds, which dot Japan, go back 
to the Stone Age. The Ainus never 
had a system for writing, so their 
| history was lost. Their language 
bore no relationship to the Japanese 
tongue, other than that during the 
several thousand years when the 
two races mingled, the Japanese 
accepted some Ainu words into 
their own vocabulary. For exam- 
us | Ple the word “Fuji,” the name of 
fe. | Japan’s most famous volcano, is an 
Ainu word that means “volcano.” 
Modern Ainu history parallels 
that of the American Indians. Just 
as the white men pushed the Indians 
farther and farther back, so the 
Japanese influx into the islands 
pushed the Ainus back. Once the 
'q | aborigines covered all the islands 
of Japan. Today the last remnants 
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are to be found only on northern- 
most Hokkaido. Like many Indian 
tribes, the Ainu seem to have lost 
the will to survive. 

What the buffalo was to the 
American Indian the bear was to 
the Ainu. What culture they had, 
was developed around this huge, 
lumbering beast. The bear was the 
center of their religion and the 
heart of their folklore. The main 
festival of the year was the Bear 
Festival, when a bear would be 
killed after many cruelties. The 
Japanese have banned this festival. 

Ainu dress was ornate and cum- 
bersome. The women wore long 
heavy shell and bone necklaces. 
The heavily bearded men wore 
long, flowing garments, with a 
crown, the front of which was fash- 
ioned into a bear’s head. They car- 
ried sword, spear and bow and 
arrows — reminders of their hunt- 
ing prowess. 

Few Ainus ever became Chris- 
tian. No mission was established 
‘among them, although missions 
were located among the Japanese 
on Hokkaido. They remained a 
people apart. 

Today the few remaining Ainus 
make their living as tourist attrac- 
tions. They put on the old dress to 
be seen and photographed by the 
travel-loving Japanese. They carve 
little figurines from wood which 
they sell as souvenirs. 

It seems tragic that within a few 
years one of the earth’s first human 
families will be no more. But that 
is the history and pattern of mod- 
ern times. Simple and peace-loving 
people find it hard to exist in 
today’s aggressive world. ae 
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Weather Wet — track slow. Mudder 
best bet. Missioner in Bolivian jungle 
needs sturdy mount to visit outstations, 
make sick calls and spread the word of 
God among his people; $100 pays for 
suitable steed. 


Indians in Guatemala built Padre a 
rectory. He is happy; they are happy. 
Padre needs furnishings for kitchen, bed- 
room, living room and office. Can be 
done for $750. Help Padre, then you will 
be happy. 


Invest in Mass. A growing mission at 
Tio Ts’u, Formosa, reports its vestments 
are shabby, worn and faded. Invest your 
$25 in one set; five colors are required. 


Grapes Are the Fruit of the Vine. 
Altar wine can be the fruit of your gen- 
erosity. One year’s supply of altar wine 
for St. Peter’s mission in Pakil, Philip- 
pines, costs $25. 


Ever Make a Convert? Catechists do 
each year by the hundreds in Africa. 
Keep a catechist on the job to convert 
Africans in your name. Fifty-five cate- 
chists are needed in Musoma and Maswa. 
Monthly salary for one, $20. 


How Old Are You? Need any repair 
work on your frame? A mission church 
in Guatemala is 200 years old. It needs 
doors — which hinge on your generosity; 
$50 is the key to the solution. 
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They Eat Like Horses because they are 
horses. They work like horses, too. Cen- 
tral American missioners need horses and 
feed for them; $100 feeds a horse one 
year. During the year the missioner 
reaches thousands of faraway Maya 
Indians. 


Sanctuary Needs for one Aymara 
Indian mission, Puno, Peru: Sanctuary 
lamp, $5.50; one year’s supply of sanctu- 
ary lamp oil, $50; one year’s supply of 
Mass candles, $25; missal stand, $15; 
Mass cruets, $1.50 a set; Communion- 
rail gate, to keep out dogs, $15. 


What Price Education?. In a mission 
school in the Bolivian mountains, it costs 
$1 a month to educate an Indian child. 
Is one Indian’s education worth the 
sacrifice to you? 


Engineering. Maryknoll Missioners in 
the Philippines need a transit to find the 
straight lines between spots. Earth- 
quakes have disrupted levels on the 
ground, in the walls and in the air; $265 
purchases a transit. 


Your $5 will put catechisms into the 
hands of every member of 100 Indian 
families in the Bolivian Andes missions. 


Donations to Maryknoll are deductible 
for Federal income Tax purposes. Our 
government thus encourages your charity 
to help the missions and to help yourself. 
ota kesy 
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HELP FORMOSA MISSIONS 


on that island of conversions 


TAICHUNG MISSION NEEDS 


landand Church, Fung Yuan... . . =. =. ~~ $4000. 
Convent, Changhua . . . =. =. «© es ee he Ce SC $ 2000. 
Training of native seminarians . . . . «© «© « - $ 720. 
Careof Blind . . . . . . . +. «© « « « « $ 500. 
CareofAged . . . . . © © © +e we «© e + 6 $ 200. 
Stations of Cross . . . « © es ew te el lel el el lU GS CSOD 
ee eee eee eee 


TAIPE! MISSION NEEDS 


Convent, rentand furniture . . . . . . . . . $1500. 
Chapel, furnishing, miscellaneous . . . . - « + $1000. 


Chapel, Tafu, equipment & repairs . . . . . . . $ 200. 
Chapel, Tunglo, equipment & repairs 2 o « SR 
Catechisms, 600 . . . . «© + © «© «+ «+ each 10 
Prayerbooks,600. . . . + + + + «+ « each -10 


Write 
The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 





| Feople ate Intelesti 


| 1. Succat son of Calpurnius was 
| captured by pirates, and sold to an 
|| Irish chieftain as a swineherd. 


4. Before King Laoghaire at Tara, 
Patrick gained Christ a victory, 
confounding the Druid priests. 


2. Free again, sitting at night in 
his father's villa, beloved Irish 
voices whispered, “Come! Come!” 


5. Wherever Patrick preached, 
vast crowds asked baptism. “All 
who looked on his face loved him.” 


St. Patrick, 


ng! Father of a Peopl, « 
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3. Succat, now named by the Po | 
Patrick — “Father of a Peoplam 
returned to Ireland as its missio 


6. During three decades the Apost | 
of Ireland trained his people 
be great saints and scholar: 





Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 
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